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First Lieutenants in the Marine Corps 


Executive Order 11361. July 6, 1967 

SUSPENDING A PROVISION OF SECTION 5751(b) oF TITLE 
10, Unrrep States Cope, WuicH RELATES TO OFFI- 
CERS OF THE MarINE CorPs IN THE GRADE OF FIRST 
LIEUTENANT 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by Section 
5785(b) of Title 10 of the United States Code, I hereby 
suspend the provision of Section 5751(b) of Title 10 of 
the United States Code which relates to the service-in- 
grade requirement for officers of the Marine Corps in 
the grade of first lieutenant for eligibility for considera- 
tion by a selection board for promotion to the next higher 
grade. 

Lynpon B. JoHNSON 
The White House 

July 6, 1967 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 11:43 am., 
July 10, 1967] 


NOTE: Executive Order 11361 was not made public in the form of 
a White House press release. 


Federal Assistance Programs for 
College Students 


Statement by the President on a Report From the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
July 8, 1967 


During the school year just ended at least 900,000 
young people received help from four federally-supported 
programs to pay their college educational expenses, Sec- 
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retary of Health, Education, and Welfare John W. Gard- 
ner reported to President Johnson today. 

Secretary Gardner told the President that during the 
next academic year these programs are expected to assist 
an estimated 1,175,000 undergraduate and graduate stu- 
dents in colleges and universities. This is nearly one-third 
more than in 1966-67, and more than double the 500,000 
students helped during the 1965-66 academic year. 

“These figures,” President Johnson said, “are dra- 
matic evidence of the desire and ability of this country 
to help its young people attain their aspirations. The sta- 
tistics suggest that in only one generation we can attain a 
once impossible goal: that every American boy and girl 
will have the opportunity to move up the educational 
ladder as far as individual desire and ability permit.” 

If they follow a pattern established during the past few 
years, many of these students will be attending college 
with a combination of a loan, a grant, and a job. This 
assistance is available for study in any field. 

The Educational Opportunity Grants program, which 
began operation in the fall of 1966, is the newest of the 
federally-supported programs. Outright grants of $200— 
$800—matched by the college—are made to students 
who, without this help, could not attend college. Last 
year 134,500 students were awarded grants totaling more 
than $58 million. Next fall an estimated 221,000 students 
will receive grants totaling $110 million. 

This is not a scholarship program as such, President 
Johnson emphasized. The awards are intended for stu- 
dents who generally have come from the poorest schools 
and need help to catch up with their better prepared 
classmates. The program is the first in American educa- 
tion intended specifically for disadvantaged young people 
who have the ability to benefit from higher education. 

Since January 1965, some 300,000 students have had 
an opportunity to help themselves through school under 
the College Work-Study program. They have earned a 
total of $228 million. 


During the past college year 184,000 undergraduate 
students earned more than $150 million. Their number is 
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expected to increase during the 1967-68 school year to 
more than 200,000 and their earnings to more than $164 
million. 

The students work 15 hours a week while in school 
and can work up to 40 hours a week during summer or 
other vacation periods. ‘They work on-campus in libraries, 
laboratories, or in any capacity that advances the pur- 
poses of the college. Off-campus, they work in public 
or nonprofit organizations such as hospitals, schools, or 
community action programs. 

The National Defense Student Loan program during 
the fiscal year 1967 alone, made $190 million in Federal 
funds available to about 416,000 needy students. Next 
year the same sum, together with expected collections and 
college contributions, will help about 419,000 students. 

These loans are made on generous terms. Interest at 3 
percent does not accrue until 9 months after the borrower 
has ceased his studies, and a 10-year repayment period 
is provided. Borrowers who become teachers are eligible 
for cancellation of all or part of their loans. Through 
fiscal year 1966, more than 298,000 student borrowers 
had become teachers, canceling a total of $24.7 million. 

The Guaranteed Loan program, which got underway 
last summer, has thus far provided about $360 million 
in loans from private commercial sources to an estimated 
430,000 students. For students whose adjusted family 
income is less than $15,000 a year, the Federal Govern- 
ment pays the interest. Repayment does not begin until 
after the student leaves school. For the 1967-68 col- 
lege year, the program is expected to benefit more than 
675,000 students by providing loans totaling more than 
$570 million. 

The President also called attention to the “Talent 
Search” program, which began last summer. Under 49 
contracts with the Office of Education, consortiums of 
colleges and universities, departments of education, and 
organizations of social concern began a nationwide search 
for talented young people, to tell them of new opportuni- 
ties under Federal and other programs for higher educa- 
tion and training, and to convince them of their own 
worth. During the coming year the program will expand 
and continue its search throughout rural America and 
the slums of the cities. 

“There is no telling how many thousands of young 
people, now and in the future, will be reached and res- 
cued by this program,” President Johnson said. “But we 
do know that thousands are in college right now as a 
result of it.” 

President Johnson called upon the American people 
to aid in the nationwide search for talented young people 
who need help, to inform them of opportunities awaiting 
them, and of the larger role they can play in the American 
future. 

“If every American,” he said, “would keep an eye out 
for the boy next door, or the girl down the road, more of 
our Nation’s talent would be uncovered and developed.” 


NOTE: The statement was released at San Antonio, Texas. 
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Commodity Credit Corporation 


The President’s Message to the Congress Transmitting 
the Corporation’s Annual Report for Fiscal Y ear 1966. 
July 11, 1967 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I am pleased to transmit to the Congress the Annual 
Report of the Commodity Credit Corporation for fiscal 
year 1966. 


This Report shows clearly the progress that is being 
made toward our goal of economic equality for rural 
America. 

Farm surpluses have virtually been eliminated. With 
the removal of this threat to farm prices, farm income has 
been strengthened. 


Yet the elimination of surpluses poses a new dilemma: 


—On the one hand, national and world needs demand 
a high level of production of food and fiber. With 
populations soaring and the margin of food sup- 
plies growing thinner in many areas of the world, we 
cannot gamble on the possibility of inadequate 
stocks. 


—On the other hand, farmers who produce supplies in 
excess of immediate requirements as a national pre- 
caution, cannot be expected to bear the cost them- 
selves through depressed farm prices and income. 


To increase price protection for farmers in these new 
circumstances, the Commodity Credit Corporation has 
recently expanded its price-support loan program. 

The price-support loan program has long provided 
farmers protection against commodity price reductions. 
Under the program, farmers are able to obtain loans at 
harvest time, enabling them to withhold their products 
from the markets until later in the marketing season when 
prices are more favorable. Loans for this purpose totalled 
nearly $2 billion in fiscal 1966. 


The expansion of the price-support loan program will 
permit more farmers to keep commodities off the market 
beyond the current crop season. The commodities will 
continue to be owned by the farmers, with the govern- 
ment paying the storage costs as part of the nation’s price 
for maintaining adequate reserves. 


By thus drawing further upon the resources of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to meet changing conditions, 
this Nation will be taking another important step toward 
economic equality for the American farmer. 


Lynpvon B. JOHNSON 
The White House 
July 11, 1967 


NoTE: The report is entitled “Report of the President of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, 1966” (Government Printing Office, 
37 pp.). 
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Visit of Former Chancellor 
Ludwig Erhard 


Exchange of Toasts Between the President and 
Dr. Erhard at a Luncheon Honoring the Former 
Chancellor of the Federal Republic of Germany. 
July 11, 1967 


THE PresweEnNT. Dr. Erhard, distinguished guests: 


It is always a pleasure to welcome old friends to Wash- 
ington, but this is a very special day for us, to welcome 
Chancellor Erhard back to this house. 

Dr. Erhard is known to the world as the architect of 
the German economic miracle, and the distinguished 
leader of a great nation at a very critical period in our 
history. 

But to all Americans he is much more. He is an old 
and very trusted friend. 

I am reminded of the words of George Eliot who wrote, 
“Friendship begins with liking or gratitude.” 

And even though our friendship began through offi- 
cial contact, it has evolved into the simple liking of one 
man for another. 

It is a friendship that outlasts official position and 
special responsibilities, and one that will live as long as 
the men who hold it. 

Mr. Chancellor, we are all indebted to Wartburg Col- 
lege and the University of Michigan for bringing you 
back to our shores. We all know that you richly deserve 
the honors that they are about to bestow. 

We know that you will receive a warm welcome wher- 
ever you go. 

You are visiting a particularly interesting part of our 
country, one that I always enjoy. 

Today, as so often in the past, you and I talked over 
the state of the world and we exchanged views on the 
major issues of the day. 


I am grateful, as I have been many times before, for 
your wise counsel, and I am always strengthened by your 
understanding and your support. 

In this room today from the Government, the execu- 
tive department, the Congress, and from private life, 
men have come here who are your friends. They all join 
me in welcoming you back to America. 

Gentlemen, I ask you to join me in a toast to the Presi- 
dent of the Federal Republic of Germany. 

Dr. Eruarp. Mr. President, gentlemen: 

I am very happy indeed to again be here in the United 
States, and in particular to be in this circle that I see 
around me. 

I would like to emphasize that this friendship and these 
ties with you are genuine. They do not just spring from 
official positions and official contacts. 
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I want to emphasize that the roots are deep. 

I have not fallen into a vacuum after leaving my office 
as Chancellor, and the convictions that I have held for 
20 years, and longer, are just as much with me, and with 
me in my political activity today as they have been in 
the past. These I see reemphasized by the people that I 
see around me here. I saw them emphasized also yester- 
day when I met with the Council on Foreign Relations 
in New York. 

The faces I have seen there and I am seeing here are 
not just old acquaintances; they are the faces of friends, 
the faces of people that share the same convictions. These 
are not just the diplomatic niceties that I am telling you, 
but it is a genuine expression of my feelings. 

I was very glad to hear that the President expressed a 
similar thought, that it was not the official connection 
between us but that there are human ties that bind us 
together. I realize that there are many problems to be 
solved between the countries, that there are many prob- 
lems that will require much further discussion. 

Among them are, I believe, the question of the reduc- 
tion of the military budget in the Federal Republic. 
Among them is definitely the current insecurity about the 
status and future of NATO. 


How Europe will shape up in the future should be 
added to this list as a particular concern also. 

I have always said in the past, and I am still saying so 
today, that in this modern world, no country, no matter 
how strong or how week, can stand alone and can pre- 
sume to decide its own destiny alone and on its own terms. 

I believe if our countries stand together on the basis of 
that inner conviction, not together in order to plot some- 
thing that would be beneficial for both of us, but stand 
together for the peace in the world and for the sake of 
freedom, I believe that then we need not have much con- 
cern about the future of Europe or the future of other 
countries. 

I have always been convinced and I have always 
emphasized that in particular the friendship between our 
country and the United States—and I mean here not 
just the personal friendship between us, Mr. President, 
but the genuine friendship that exists between the people 
of the United States and the German people—will have 
to continue and will have to be the foundation for the 
future benefit of both countries. 

This has been the case, this friendship has existed, since 
the very beginning of our meetings. I would be a bad 
German if I would have any desire but to see this friend- 
ship continue just as deeply and just as firmly under the 
present administration in my country. I believe that this 
will be the case. 

I will always, during my trip in this country, do every- 
thing in my power to emphasize the necessity of coopera- 
tion between our two countries. I hope that my visit here 
will be able to make a small contribution towards this end. 
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I always have held the conviction, and I have stated 
this quite often, that the basis of what has developed 
positively in Europe has very much been found not so 
much in other events as in the Marshall plan for one 
thing, which was the big stimulating factor that has sus- 
tained Europe and that has brought us in the direction 
of European unity. European unity is what is necessary, 
what I firmly believe in, and everything in my power, in 
my present political surroundings, I will do in order to 
further this aim and to prevent dissension and disunity to 
take over in Europe. 

The Marshall plan has shown not just the political 
strategy but the genuine desire on the part of the Ameri- 
can people to help another people attain life and free- 
dom, to step across the shadows of the past, and extending 
the hand of genuine friendship. This shall never be 
forgotten. 

The Marshall plan, then, and this policy of European 
unity, have been the factors that have been motivating 
everything that has moved in a positive direction. What 
has happened in between more or less have been alterna- 
tive solutions that were dictated by the moment, but they 
will not alter the fact that without this spirit as represented 
by the Marshall plan, as represented by the OECD, with- 
out this friendship and cooperation between our people 
real progress cannot be made. 

I am very happy indeed, Mr. President, to be here 
again and to be your guest, and very grateful for your 
hospitality. 

I would hope that the ties that have connected us in the 
past will continue in the future, despite the fact that I 
find myself in different surroundings now. 


I can assure you that my personal affection and friend- 
ship for you are just as deep as ever. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 2:02 p.m. in the State Dining Room. 
As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 
press release. 


Department of the Interior 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate David S. 
Black as Under Secretary. July 11,1967 


President Johnson today announced his intention to 
nominate to the Senate Mr. David S. Black of Wash- 
ington to be Under Secretary of the Interior. If confirmed 
by the Senate, Mr. Black would succeed Charles F. Luce, 
whose resignation the President has accepted. 


Born on July 14, 1928, in Everett, Wash., Mr. Black 
received his B.A. from Stanford in 1950 and his LL.B. 
from the University of Washington in 1954. During the 
Korean war, Mr. Black served in the U.S. Army. 


From 1954 to 1957, Mr. Black was engaged in the 
private practice of law in Seattle. From 1956 to 1961, 
Mr. Black served the State of Washington as Assistant 
Attorney General and Counsel to the Public Service 
Commission. 

Mr. Black joined the Federal service in 1961 as Gen- 
eral Counsel in the Bureau of Public Roads in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. In 1963, Mr. Black joined the 
Federal Power Commission and served with that regula- 
tory body until 1966 when Secretary Udall appointed him 
Administrator of the Bonneville Power Administration. 

Mr. Black and his wife, Nancy Claire, and their three 
children reside at 6211 Wedgewood Road, Bethesda, Md. 


District of Columbia Reorganization 


Statement by the President Urging Support for the 
Proposed Reorganization Plan. July 11, 1967 


The government of our Nation’s Capital must be 
reorganized. It is high time to move it out of horse-and- 
buggy days and into the 20th century. 

Washington is America’s fastest growing metropolitan 
area. Yet its people are burdened and its progress 
imperiled by the drag of antiquated government. Today 
our Capital stumbles along, hobbled by wasteful and 
inefficient practices installed as a temporary solution 93 
years ago—just after the Civil War. 

This is shameful. It must stop. The people of the Dis- 
trict must be allowed to take their proper place in a pro- 
gressive America. The reorganization plan I sent to 
Congress offers that bright promise. 

—Divided authority will give way to a single, strong 

executive. 

—Tangled and confused lines of responsibility will be 
straightened and cleared. 

—With stronger leadership and broader representa- 
tion, crime can be controlled, the streets can be safer, 
the people can have better housing and better health. 

I urge the Congress to support and approve this sensi- 
ble and timely plan. I ask the people of the District to 
waken to their grave responsibilities—and the great 
opportunity now before them. 

Here in our hands is the long-awaited chance to replace 
a jerry-built government of the 1870's with a new govern- 
ment for the new problems of the 1970's. 


Time and opportunity will not wait. We dare not lose 
the chance they give us now. 


NOTE: The statement was recorded for use on a special television 
program on the District of Columbia government broadcast by 
Station WTOP in Washington. For the President’s message to 
Congress transmitting the Reorganization Plan, see 3 Weekly Comp. 
Pres. Docs., p. 810. 
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Copyright Extension: Germany 


Announcement of Signing of Proclamation 3792. 
July 12, 1967 


President Johnson today signed a proclamation giving 
German citizens one year to bring certain literary, artistic 
and musical works within the protection of the United 
States copyright law. 

Citizens of many nations were unable to comply with 
the requirements of the copyright law for several years 
during and after World War II because of disruption or 
suspension of copyright facilities. This proclamation 
would permit German citizens who were unable to apply 
for United States copyright registration or renewal from 
September 3, 1939 through May 5, 1956, to do so during 
the year following the date of the proclamation. 

The United States copyright law authorizes such a 
proclamation in favor of nationals of countries which 
accord reciprocal treatment to United States copyright 
owners. This reciprocity exists between the Governments 
of the Federal Republic of Germany and the United 
States. 


The proclamation gives copyright owners the same 
rights they would have enjoyed had the work been regis- 
tered or renewed between 1939 and 1956. 


NoTE: For the text of the proclamation see the following item. 


Copyright Extension: Germany 
Proclamation 3792. July 12, 1967 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


Wuereas the President is authorized, in accordance 
with the conditions prescribed in Section 9 of Title 17 
of the United States Code, which includes the provi- 
sions of the act of Congress approved March 4, 1909, 35 
Stat. 1075, as amended by the act of September 25, 1941, 
55 Stat. 732, to grant an extension of time for fulfillment 
of the conditions and formalities prescribed by the copy- 
right laws of the United States of America, with respect 
to works first produced or published outside the United 
States of America and subject to copyright or to renewal 
of copyright under the laws of the United States of Amer- 
ica, by nationals of countries which accord substantially 
equal treatment to citizens of the United States of Amer- 
ica; and 

WuereASs satisfactory official assurances have been 
received that, since April 15, 1892, citizens of the United 
States have been entitled to obtain copyright in Germany 
for their works on substantially the same basis as German 
citizens without the need of complying with any formali- 
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ties, provided such works secured protection in the United 
States; and 

WHEREAS, pursuant to Article 2 of the Law No. 8, 
Industrial, Literary and Artistic Property Rights of For- 
eign Nations and Nationals, promulgated by the Allied 
High Commission for Germany on October 20, 1949, 
literary or artistic property rights in Germany owned by 
United States nationals at the commencement of or dur- 
ing the state of war between Germany and the United 
States of America which were transferred, seized, requisi- 
tioned, revoked or otherwise impaired by war measures, 
whether legislative, judicial or administrative, were, upon 
request made prior to October 3, 1950, restored to such 
United States nationals or their legal successors; and 

WHEREAS, pursuant to Article 5 of the aforesaid law, 
any literary or artistic property right in Germany owned 
by a United States national at the commencement of or 
during the state of war between Germany and the United 
States of America was, upon request made prior to Octo- 
ber 3, 1950, extended in term for a period corresponding 
to the inclusive time from the date of the commencement 
of the state of war, or such later date on which such right 
came in existence, to September 30, 1949; and 


WHEREAS, by virtue of a proclamation by the President 
of the United States of America dated May 25, 1922, 42 
Stat. 2271, German citizens are and have been entitled 
to the benefits of the act of Congress approved March 4, 
1909, 35 Stat. 1075, as amended, including the benefits 
of Section 1(e) of the aforementioned Title 17 of the 
United States Code; and 


Wuereas, a letter of February 6, 1950, from the 
Chancellor of the Federal Republic of Germany to the 
Chairman of the Allied High Commission for Germany 
established the mutual understanding that reciprocal 
copyright relations continued in effect between the Fed- 


eral Republic of Germany and the United States of 
America: 


Now, THEREFORE, I, LyNpon B. JoHNson, President 
of the United States of America, by virtue of the authority 
vested in me by Section 9 of Title 17 of the United States 
Code, do declare and proclaim: 


(1) That, with respect to works first produced or pub- 
lished outside the United States of America: (a) where 
the work was subject to copyright under the laws of the 
United States of America on or after September 3, 1939, 
and on or before May 5, 1956, by an author or other 
owner who was then a German citizen; or (b) where the 
work was subject to renewal of copyright under the laws 
of the United States of America on or after September 3, 
1939, and on or before May 5, 1956, by an author or 
other person specified in Sections 24 and 25 of the afore- 
said Title 17 who was then a German citizen, there has 
existed during several years of the aforementioned period 
such disruption and suspension of facilities essential to 
compliance with conditions and formalities prescribed 
with respect to such works by the copyright law of the 
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United States of America as to bring such works within 
the terms of Section 9(b) of the aforesaid Title 17; and 

(2) That, in view of the reciprocal treatment accorded 
to citizens of the United States by the Federal Republic 
of Germany, the time within which persons who are pres- 
ently German citizens may comply with such conditions 
and formalities with respect to such works is hereby ex- 
tended for one year after the date of this proclamation. 

It shall be understood that the term of copyright in any 
case is not and cannot be altered or affected by this procla- 
mation. It shall also be understood that, as provided by 
Section 9(b) of Title 17, United States Code, no liability 
shall attach under that title for lawful uses made or acts 
done prior to the effective date of this proclamation in 
connection with the above-described works, or with re- 
spect to the continuance for one year subsequent to such 
date of any business undertaking or enterprise lawfully 
undertaken prior to such date involving expenditure or 
contractual obligation in connection with the exploitation, 
production, reproduction, circulation or performance of 
any such works. 

In Witness WueEreorF, I have hereunto set my hand 
this twelfth day of July in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred and sixty-seven, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one hundred and ninety- 
second. 

Lynpon B. JoHNSON 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 1:26 p.m., 
July 12, 1967] 


Distinguished Service Medal 


Announcement of Award of Gold Star to Admiral 
David L. McDonald. July 12, 1967 


President Johnson will award a Gold Star in lieu of the 
second Distinguished Service Medal to Admiral David L. 
McDonald, Chief of Naval Operations, at 1:00 p.m. 
Thursday, July 13, 1967. 

Admiral McDonald, who will have served 4 years as 
Chief of Naval Operations when he retires on the first of 
August, received his first Distinguished Service Medal on 
October 11, 1963 for his exceptionally meritorious serv- 
ice as Commander of the U.S. Sixth Fleet from July 13, 
1961 to March 18, 1963. 

The citation accompanying Admiral McDonald’s 
second Distinguished Service Medal reads, in part: 


“Throughout four years of unprecedented military 
demands in a peacetime environment, Admiral 
McDonald’s superb leadership, judgment and pro- 
fessional skill have guided the operating forces of 
the Navy to ever-increasing standards of operational 
readiness and combat effectiveness. In periods of ex- 
treme tension, and of combat itself, naval forces have 
repeatedly proved ready and responsive in support 
of United States interests beyond our shores.” 
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In addition to the Distinguished Service Meda., Ad- 
miral McDonald has also been awarded the Bronze Star 
Medal with Combat “V” for service on board the aircraft 
carrier Essex during operations against enemy fleet units 
in the Battle of Leyte Gulf on October 24, 1944. The 
Admiral also wears the Presidential Unit Citation and 
numerous area and campaign medals. He has also been 
honored with decorations from Argentina, Brazil, Portu- 
gal, Sweden, Thailand and Venezuela. 

When Admiral McDonald is relieved as Chief of Naval 
Operations on August first by Admiral Thomas H. 
Moorer, he will have completed over 43 years of naval 
service. A native of Georgia, Admiral McDonald was 
appointed to the U.S. Naval Academy from that State 
in 1924. 

He was graduated and commissioned Ensign on June 
7, 1928, was designated Naval Aviator in 1931, and at- 
tained the rank of four-star Admiral on April 1, 1963, 
when he became the Commander in Chief of U.S. Naval 
Forces, Europe. He first became the Chief of Naval Op- 
erations on August 1, 1963 and was appointed to a second 
term on August 1, 1965. 


Captive Nations Week, 1967 
Proclamation 3793. July 12, 1967 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


Wuereas the joint resolution approved July 17, 1959 
(73 Stat. 212), authorizes and requests the President of 
the United States of America to issue a proclamation each 
year designating the third week in July as “Captive Na- 
tions Week” until such time as freedom and independence 
shall have been achieved for all the captive nations of the 
world; and 


WuerEAS freedom and justice are basic human rights 
to which all men are entitled; and 


Wuereas the independence of peoples requires their 
exercise of the elemental right of free choice; and 


Whereas these inalienable rights have been circum- 
scribed or denied in many areas of the world; and 


Wuereas the United States of America, from its 
founding as a nation has had an abiding commitment to 
the principles of national independence and human 
freedom: 


Now, THEREFORE, I, LyNpon B. JoHNson, President 
of the United States of America, do hereby designate the 
week beginning July 16, 1967 as Captive Nations Week. 

I invite the people of the United States of America to 
observe this week with appropriate ceremonies and activi- 
ties, and I urge them to give renewed devotion to the just 
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aspirations of all peoples for national independence and 
human liberty. 

In Witness WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand 
this twelfth day of July in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred and sixty-seven, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one hundred and ninety- 
second. 

Lynpon B. JoHNSON 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 10:07 am., 
July 13, 1967] 


Report on Vietnam 


Press Conference of Secretary of Defense 

Robert S. McNamara Following Meetings With the 
President To Report on His Ninth Trip to Vietnam. 
July 12, 1967 


SecreTARY McNamara. I will summarize these dis- 
cussions for you and then take your questions and attempt 
to answer them. 


Mr. Katzenbach, General Wheeler and I spent an hour 
and a half reviewing with the President every aspect of 
U.S. operations in South Vietnam and all of the factors 
influencing them. 

We examined and discussed the political situation, 
the status of the economy, and military operations. We 
covered everything from the operations of the ports to the 
pacification program, to food, the medical care, the 
leadership of U.S. personnel and all of the details of the 
very complex operation that we are a part of. 


Tue Po.iticAL SITUATION 


The political scene has changed substantially since my 
last visit to South Vietnam last September and early 
October. 


The Constituent Assembly, as you know, has completed 
its work during that period. The nation now has a con- 
stitution. Preparations for the elections are advancing 
rapidly. 

As you are well aware, the election for the Chief 
Executive, the Vice President will be held within about 45 
days and that will be followed very shortly thereafter— 
within the next 45 or 60 days—by the completion of elec- 
tions for the legislative branch of the government. 

This is tremendous progress when one looks back at the 
situation that existed 9 months ago. 


Tue STATE OF THE VIETNAMESE ECONOMY 


As to the economy, there has been dramatic change. 
One of my missions in September—as it had been in 
July—was to seek to find means to break the bottleneck 
in the Port of Saigon—a bottleneck which at that time was 
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not seriously impeding military operations, but which was 
a serious drag on the development of the economy. 

There were, in September and October, for example— 
when I went down to the port and inspected it—between 
800 and 900 barges which were serving as floating ware- 
houses because of the inability to unload the ships even in 
the extended period that they spent in the harbor—inabil- 
ity to unload ships during that period and move the 
merchandise into the warehouses. 

This was not only clogging the port, but it was, of 
course, denying the economy the goods that it needed to 
sop up the increasing purchasing power. 

This blockage of the port was, therefore, one of the 
factors contributing to a perilous state of the economy. The 
danger of a runaway inflation, a disorderly inflation was 
very great indeed. 

Elimination of the bottleneck in the port has done much 
to reduce the pressure on prices. There are today simply 
a normal number of barges being used to facilitate the 
off-loading of the cargo vessels in the port. I would guess 
something on the order of 40 as compared to the 800 or 
900 floating warehouses of last October. 

A number of other factors have contributed to easing 
of the price pressure. I don’t mean to say that prices aren’t 
continuing to rise—of course they are—but at a much 
more reasonable rate than was true midyear last year. 

And I think the danger of runaway inflation has been 
very greatly reduced. In particular, the price of neces- 
sities—fish, kerosene, fish sauce, charcoal, for example— 
has not increased significantly and has not increased out 
of line with the incomes of those who buy such necessities. 

So there has been a very substantial improvement in 
the economy and a much more stable basis for future 
development of that economy. 


Miuitrary MATTERS 


On the military field, let me say to start with, the 
military commanders I met with—and I met with all of 
the senior military commanders in the field, all of the 
senior Vietnamese commanders, many of the Allied com- 
manders, Korean and New Zealanders, for example, and 
many of the middle ranking and junior U.S. officers— 
all of the military commanders stated that the reports 
that they read in the press of military stalemate were— 
to use their words—the “most ridiculous statements that 
they had ever heard.” 

In their view, military progress had occurred and was 
continuing. How did they measure this? They measured 
it in particular by the success of what they called the 
large unit actions. These are battalion-sized and larger 
actions. 


They felt that these actions that General Westmoreland 
had organized and carried on over the past several 
months—particularly in II and III Corps—had a spoil- 
ing effect on the Vietcong and North Vietnamese. 

Before they could concentrate their troops to launch an 
offensive, Westmoreland, through his intelligence sources, 
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had obtained information about the intended enemy plans 
and had struck the troop concentrations as they were 
developing—-spoiling the potential of the enemy for carry- 
ing out these offensive actions. 

Moreover, as you know, it has been General West- 
moreland’s strategy over the past several months to attack 
the base areas—particularly those in the II and III 
Corps—using B-52 strikes in some cases, but in particu- 
lar, using a coordinated ground and air attack against 
these base areas to destroy the facilities, the stocks—the 
recuperation areas that the Vietcong and the North Viet- 
namese had used. 

The military commanders felt as a result of this com- 
bination of spoiling attacks and attacks on the base areas, 
the pressure had been so great on the North Vietcong 
that they had tended to shift their area of activity. 

Whereas up until very recently, the activity had been 
concentrated primarily in the II and III Corps, the offen- 
sive activities more recently—they had moved their area 
of action to the I Corps. 

This is understandable because in the II and III 
Corps—with the loss of their base areas—they were at 
the end of a very long line of communication over which 
their men and supplies moved from the supply centers 
in North Vietnam. 

This line of communications moved down the pan- 
handle of North Vietnam across into Laos, down Laos 
to the Cambodian border and across into South Viet- 
nam—a very, very long line of communication that was 
under very intense air attack, as a matter of fact. 

And because this was a handicap to them—particu- 
larly so in connection with the strategy that Westmore- 
land was carrying out against them—they shifted their 
area of activity to I Corps. 

This accounts for their military actions there in the 
past several weeks. Now they have the advantage of short 
lines of communication extending down to the southern 
border of Vietnam, very close to the point where the 
troops are now very active. 

Perhaps the most dramatic change that I saw that 
reflects the military situation was the opening of the 
roads. 





IMPROVED COMMUNICATIONS BY Roaps 


Highway No. 1, which is the coastal route that runs 
from the 17th parallel—the line of demarcation between 
North Vietnam and South Vietnam, clear south to Sai- 
gon—has been broken for many, many months in literally 
hundreds of places and traffic on the route has been 
minimal. 

But within the past several months, as a result of these 
military actions—planned and carried out by the free 
world forces—that route has gradually been reopened in 
large segments. 

As a matter of fact, day before yesterday, the route 
from the southern border of the II Corps up to Dong Hai, 





which is very close to the DMZ—just a few miles south 
of the DMZ—was opened for traffic. 

There will continue to be ambushes, I presume, and 
Vietcong strikes against it, but as I flew over the road 
after this long stretch was opened, literally hundreds of 
bicycles and scores of cars and trucks, civilian cars and 
trucks, were using it. 

The same thing is true of many of the feeder roads in 
III and IV Corps—roads that are of importance to move 
vegetables or rice to market, or otherwise serving as an 
underpinning of the day-to-day life of the society. 

I don’t want to exaggerate this or imply all roads are 
open, far from it. 

I don’t even want to suggest that many of the roads 
being used can be used freely night and day. They can’t. 

But there has been a very, very noticeable—when I 
say noticeable, I mean one flying over the area can notice 
a very substantial increase in the miles of roads that are 
open to traffic and the volume of traffic on the roads. 


Arr OPERATIONS 


Perhaps a word about the air operations is in order. 

We have suffered materially in air operations, because 
of night vision, the difficulty of acquiring targets at night. 

There have been some very significant changes in 
technology. I don’t want to go into the details of them 
other than to say they have greatly increased the capa- 
bility of our forces to carry on all-weather attacks on the 
lines of communication, both in South Vietnam and in 
North Vietnam. 

These, in conjunction with new weapons, new types 
of ordnance, that have been designed and developed in 
recent years and brought into production in recent months 
in combination have increased the effectiveness of the air 
strikes. 


As a matter of fact, they have reduced the losses of 
both planes and pilots. The losses of planes, for example, 
are rather significantly lower than we had previously 
estimated. 

Tue PaciFicaTION ProcRAM 


Now a word on the pacification program. You are all 
aware that within the past few weeks there has been a 
reorganization of the American effort in pacification, an 
integration of the civilian and military staffs. 

The responsibility for pacification has been assigned 
to General Westmoreland whose deputy, Mr. Robert 
Komer, has been placed in direct charge of it. I was 
very pleased with what I saw. 

The frictions that I had read about in the paper per- 
haps existed at one time but certainly have been 
dampened down, if not completely eliminated. Both 
civilian and military officers that I visited at the sector 
level, the provinces, and the subsector levels of the villages 
and hamlets, were working effectively together and ap- 
peared to have benefitted from this integration and re- 
organization of the pacification efforts. 
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However, having said that, I should state to you that to 
be candid I must report the progress in pacification has 
been very slow. I think that the momentum will increase 
as the new organization gains in experience, but what we 
are really trying to do here is engage in nation building. 
It is an extraordinarily complex process. I would antici- 
pate progress in what is really a very significant field 
would continue to be slow. 


ApDITIONAL MILITARY PERSONNEL 


I am sure that the first question you would ask me, 
if I didn’t anticipate it, would be about additional military 
personnel, so I will address myself to that. I think some 
more U.S. military personnel will be required. I am not 
sure how many. I am certain of one thing: that we must 
use more effectively the personnel that are presently 
there. 

When I say that, I am speaking of all Free World 
personnel. As you know, the Vietnamese, the Koreans, the 
Australians, the New Zealanders, the Filipinos, as well as 
we, have all contributed forces to the support of the 
operations in Vietnam. 

There has been a very rapid buildup of those forces. 
We now have in uniform of the Free World forces over 
1,300,000 men. As you might expect, in any organization 
that has expanded as fast as this one has, there are bound 
to be areas of waste and inefficiency that can be corrected 
and eliminated—that must be corrected when we are con- 
sidering additional troop requirements. 

We expect to take action to do that and we expect other 
nations will want to do likewise. We discussed that with 
some of their representatives while we were in South 
Vietnam. Before we determine exactly how many addi- 
tional U.S. troops must be sent, we must discuss the whole 
probiem of troop strength with our allies. 

This is not a decision one nation can make alone, nor 
is it a burden that one nation should carry alone. So both 
of these issues will have to be considered in the determina- 
tion of the number of additional U.S. troops to be sent. 


We haven’t arrived at any conclusion yet. We don’t 
have any precise schedule on which we will arrive at such 
conclusion. We have about 480,000 U.S. military person- 
nel authorized for assignment to Vietnam at the present 
- time and we have a strength of something in the order of 
450,000 or 460,000 men there now. So there are an addi- 
tional 20,000 or 30,000 men to be added under the 
present program before any new program might take 
effect. 

Although the decision, particularly as to the number of 
troops, has not yet been made, I think I can tell you I 
foresee no need to call the Reserves to meet the currently 
anticipated future requirements. 


I will be very happy to take your questions. 
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QUESTIONS 


Q. Mr. Secretary, does what you say mean that this 
Government will ask the allied countries to increase the 
number of forces they have there? 

SECRETARY McNamara. No. It simply means we will 
be discussing with our allies the total troop require- 
ments as we see them, as they see them, and discuss 
jointly the manner in which they will be met. 

Q. Will this affect the 1968 fiscal defense budget, and 
how significantly? 

SECRETARY McNamara. It is much too early to say. 
The fact that we don’t anticipate the need for calling the 
Reserves to meet anticipated requirements does not mean 
the effect on the defense budget will be large. I don’t 
want to attempt to forecast the exact effect, if any. 

While I am talking about that, let me say, also, the 
defense budget has expanded rapidly. The same principle 
that I said should apply to the rapid expansion of forces 
in South Vietnam should apply here; the principle of 
shrinking out ineffectiveness and waste that normally fol- 
lows any rapid expansion of any organization should, I 
think, apply to our U.S. defense budget. 

I am certain that in the expansion of some $50-odd 
billion to a planned $73 billion water has crept into the 
Defense program and it is our responsibility to shrink it 
out. I have anticipated offsetting factors and I don’t want 
to predict how they will work out. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, you speak of 450,000 to 460,000 
troops with a ceiling of 480,000. What is the margin? 
What are the time factors we are talking about? 

SECRETARY McNamara. Many troops move by air, 
so I honestly don’t know exactly the disposition of the 
remaining 20,000 or 30,000 troops; how many have ac- 
tually been moved from their home bases to shipping 
stations, if they move by ship. 

I would say that we expect to send the additional 
20,000 or 30,000 troops about in the next 90 days. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, is the fact that you emphasized 
more efficient use of forces already there, without refer- 
ring to specific figures, mean that you hope to make up 
what General Westmoreland has requested with less input 
of new troops from the States than he has asked? 

SECRETARY McNamara. I think that may be pos- 
sible. I don’t want to take a final position, because we 
are not yet prepared to. I suspect, for example, that we 
may possibly be able to use civilian construction person- 
nel, possibly national foreign construction personnel, to 
substitute for certain military construction units that 
might otherwise have been required. 


We have had a very large civilian construction pro- 
gram in South Vietnam for military purposes. RMK, 
which is a combine of U.S. construction firms, at one 
time, I think, had a civilian construction force close to 
45,000 men. That peak has seen a decline. We have seen 
a decline since that peak was reached, as the construction 
program neared completion. 
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I have forgotten the totals now on the rolls, but I 
would think they would be on the order of 22,000. They 
would, under normal circumstances, continue to 
decrease. 

I suspect we can, to some degree, substitute a leveling 
off of the civilian construction personnel for military con- 
struction units that might otherwise be necessary. I think 
we can do much to improve the use of certain of the 
troops. I think we can increase the ratio of combat to 
support troops, reduce the number of support troops per 
combat unit, in other words, not only in our forces, but 
in other forces as well. 

I think the leadership through additional training—I 
am not speaking of U.S. leadership—can increase the 
effectiveness of troops. I think the utilization of man- 
power throughout the country can be improved. All of 
this will affect the final decision as to the additional U.S. 
troops. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, how do you equate your statement 
that the U.S. should not bear the burden alone with what 
I understood you to say: that you don’t intend to ask 
the U.S. allies to increase their troop commitments. 

Secretary McNamara. I did not say that I don’t 
intend to ask our allies to increase their troop commit- 
ments. I didn’t comment on that. I said that we intend 
to discuss with the allies their views on total troop re- 
quirements and their views as to how those troop require- 
ments should be borne. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, I have seen reports published that 
if we were to increase our strength in Vietnam by 100,000 
men or so it would be necessary to call the Reserves. Were 
those reports correct? 

SECRETARY McNamara. All I can tell you is what I 
said: I don’t anticipate that the currently considered 
requirements will require calling the Reserves. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, when you say that you are fairly 
sure that you won’t be needing to call the Reserves, don’t 
you have in mind some outside ballpark figure on the 
number that are likely— 

SECRETARY McNamara. That is an outside deduction, 
but I am not going to comment on that figure. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, you said that the military com- 
manders were unanimous in saying there is no stalemate 
there, but you didn’t tell us how you felt about that. 

SECRETARY McNamara. I had read so many reports 
on this subject I discussed the point with them at some 
considerable length. I was quite persuaded of the reason- 
ableness of their view and the correctness of their 
appraisal. 

I also discussed the point with Ambassador Bunker at 
great length. He shared their opinion and further en- 
dorsed my own conclusions. I think the conclusion that 
there has been military progress, continuing military 
progress, and there are no signs of what has been called a 
stalemate was a conclusion shared by every American I 
talked to, civilian or military; I must have talked to 200 
or 300 in the short time I was there. 
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I know the difficulty of appraising military progress. 
It is very hard to measure. I know the danger of accepting 
at face value all that is reported to one. But I was able to 
make sufficient checks, as I suggest, by flying over road- 
ways and noticing the difference between this year’s and 
last year’s traffic volume, by noting the intelligence re- 
ports, which I think are reasonably reflective, which indi- 
cate that the level of infiltration from the north continues 
significant, but that it more and more appears to be neces- 
sary to use foreign personnel to replace losses of personnel 
in Vietcong units. 

They found the records of one VC division which now 
has a 23 percent North Vietnamese complement, indicat- 
ing that it is not possible, locally, to recruit men in vol- 
umes sufficient to offset losses. 


I think that is rather typical of the situation throughout 
the country. There has, it appears, been a stabilization of 
enemy figures for some months. These figures are very 
difficult to get hold of, evaluate, and certify to. I don’t 
want to get into numbers, other than conclude that there 
has been this stabilization. 


Then there is this significant infiltration—and it is sig- 
nificant, in conjunction with local recruitment in total— 
which is just barely able to replace the very heavy losses 
they are suffering. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, first, is anything like the KATUSA 
Program in Korea contemplated? 

SecRETARY McNamara. I don’t think anything 
exactly similar to the KATUSA is being considered. The 
command relationships in Vietnam are quite different 
than those in Korea where we have had a U.N. command. 
In Vietnam the forces operate under separate national 
commands in joint operations that are carefully coordi- 
nated. I think the command arrangement is very satis- 
factory. 


I think some integration of personnel, say Vietnamese, 
for example, is highly effective. I talked to one company 
commander, in this case a U.S. commander, who had 
certain squads of Vietnamese personnel attached to his 
unit. He said he was learning a lot from them and he 
assumed, hoped, and believed they were learning a lot 
from him. 

This was on a field operation, 30 days out in the field 
moving from point to point in a Vietcong infested area. 
They were together during those 30 days, eating the same 
food and carrying out the same functions. He felt the 
efficiency of his unit had been improved and he felt 
equally certain that the efficiency of the Vietnamese had 
been improved. 

This was one kind of action-sharing experience and 
sharing of capabilities. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, did you come back with judgments 
on the effectiveness of the air war in the north? 

SecrETARY McNamara. Our attention was primarily 
directed to the activities in South Vietnam. Only inci- 
dentally did we discuss the air war in the north. The 
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center for control of that war is in Honolulu, CINCPAC 
Headquarters. Although the Commander of the Pacific 
was there with his component Commanders of the Air 
and Navy, we didn’t go into it in great detail. 

My impression is that it is proceeding about as we 
expected. There has been some misunderstanding as to 
what we believed would be possible by air attacks on main 
lines of communication in the north. We have never said 
that such air attacks could stop the flow of men and 
supplies from north to south. 

That is probably beyond the capability of air, no mat- 
ter how competently it may be managed and directed. 
We have said, and I have said, on many, many occasions 
that one of the three objectives of carrying out those air 
attacks was either to reduce the flow of supplies and/or 
to increase the cost of that flow. 

I think we have very clearly met that objective. All 
of the statements that were presented to me at Saigon 
by CINCPAC staff showed that something on the order 
of 400,000 to 500,000 men had been diverted from other 
functions in North Vietnam to the repair of the lines of 
communication attacked by our planes, lines of commu- 
nication that are vital and fundamental to the movement 
of men and materiel from North Vietnam to South 
Vietnam. 

These are 400,000 or 500,000 men taken out of an 
economy on the margin of subsistence and it is a very 
heavy price that economy is paying to maintain those 
lines of communication. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, did you see any evidence during 
your trip that North Vietnam is reaching a point where 
it is either unable or unwilling to carry on the replenish- 
ment of its forces in the south? 

SECRETARY McNamara. No. I wouldn’t attempt to 
anticipate North Vietnam’s conduct in the future or its 
capabilities for that. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, even without getting into specific 
figures, is it correct to assume—as some stories from Viet- 
nam have assumed—that we won’t be needing as much 
new manpower there as the commanders requested? 

SEcrRETARY McNamara. I don’t blame you for want- 
ing more information on the subject, but I am not able 
to give it to you. We have not made decisions and I don’t 
want to anticipate decisions the President may make. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, did General Westmoreland say the 
war could be brought under control last year with the 
maximum 480,000 troops? 

SecrETARY McNamara. I don’t believe General West- 
moreland has ever predicted the time or quantity of per- 
sonnel required to bring the war under control. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, while you say we are not in a stale- 
mate, is an end in sight? 

SEcRETARY McNamara. Again, I don’t know anyone 
who has ever predicted in advance the end of a war ac- 
curately. I don’t recall anyone did so in connection with 
Korea, with the operations in the western front in World 
War II, or the action in the Pacific—and I can’t here. 
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Q. Mr. Secretary, did you have any specific talks with 
Australians while you were there on the utilization of 
Australian forces? 

SECRETARY McNamara. As I recall the commander of 
the Australian forces was not in the country at the time. 
On my last trip, I did visit the Australian troops and talk 
with their commanders. I did visit the New Zealand com- 
mander and through him, discuss some of the operations 
of the Australian troops because the New Zealanders are 
attached to and with the Australians. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, did General Wheeler concur in your 
conclusion that no Reserves should be called up? 

SECRETARY McNamara. Yes. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, how long do you anticipate it will 
be before a decision is made on the number of additional 
troops needed? 

SEcRETARY McNamara. I couldn’t predict. 

Q. Could you give us an approximate figure on the 
strength of the other allied troops there? 

SEcRETARY McNamara. I will give them to you off 
the top of my head and I may be inaccurate in certain 
respects. 

About 2200 of the Armed Forces of the Philippines; 
about 45,000 Korean military personnel; about 6500 
Australians; about, I would say, 200 New Zealanders; and 
the Thais are moving in now—and I am not sure they are 
all yet in country—about 2500; the Vietnamese Forces 
have in total, depending on how you define “armed 
forces”—but including those that carry out similar goals, 
the regular forces, the regional forces, the provincial forces, 
and the national police which serve in a military role— 
I would say about 700,000. 

Our forces in South Vietnam, as I said, have about 
450,000 or 460,000 men. In addition, we have U.S. Navy 
personnel operating off the coast of somewhere in the 
order of, let’s say, 40,000, and perhaps 35,000 or 40,000 
in Thailand. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, do you think that present policy of 
gradual escalation of military action in Vietnam is good 
and should be continued? 

SECRETARY McNamara. This word “escalation” has 
become such a color word, I don’t want to say yes or no to 
that. Let’s get rid of the word “escalation” and simply 
say that military progress is evident in South Vietnam 
and it is a function of the policy we have carried out, 
including the troop strikes. 

Q. Have you set a time for meeting with the allies and 
working this out? 

SECRETARY McNamara. We will be carrying this out 
in person, through our representatives in the countries, and 
by cable from here. 

Q. Sir, do you still regard the war as one of attrition? 

SecrETARY McNamara. Again, this is a color word. 
I would rather not use the term “attrition”. We have dis- 
cussed the policy we are carrying out. It is a multifaceted 
war and I don’t think, really, it can be described by one 
word such as attrition. 
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It is a tremendously complex combination of political, 
economic, military activities—and if you want to consider 
pacification as something separate, then you have to add 
that in. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, is the American military role in the 
pacification program now a permanent one? 

Secretary McNamara. I think this bears a little dis- 
cussion and explanation. If I don’t satisfy your question, 
expand it and raise it again. 

It has been our belief and it was certainly reemphasized 
to me while I was there by the experiences I had that the 
responsibility for pacification must be a Vietnamese re- 
sponsibility. This is truly nation building and I don’t 
believe we can build the nation of Vietnam. 

They must build it for themselves. That is particularly 
true at the lower political level, the hamlet, the village, the 
district, and the province. 

It is in those areas that the pacification program must 
be carried out. Where you begin to run into confusion and 
trouble on this is the definition of the word “pacification”. 

Obviously, security is one of the fundamental require- 
ments for a successful pacification program. To the ex- 
tent that we are carrying out attacks on the bases of the 
North Vietnamese and the Vietcong main forces up on 
the Laos and Cambodian borders, for example, we are 
contributing to the success of the pacification program. 

I don’t consider that U.S. involvement in pacification, 
although it is contributing to security and security is a 
necessary part of pacification. I think when one speaks of 
pacification, one thinks of the activities of the village, ham- 
let, district, and province. 

These are Vietnamese responsibilities and they must 
continue to be Vietnamese responsibilities. We perhaps, 
with advisory personnel, can increase the effectiveness of 
regional force activity, but I don’t anticipate that U.S. 
troops can be used as substitutes for the regional and 
popular forces on the backs of which the primary burden 
of pacification and security must rest. 

Reporter. Thank you. 


NOTE: Secretary McNamara met with reporters as a part of the 
4 p.m. press briefing of Press Secretary George Christian in the 
Fish Room at the White House. 


Post Office Department 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
John L. O’Marra as Assistant Postmaster General for 
the Bureau of Facilities. July 13, 1967 


President Johnson today announced his intention to 
nominate John L. O’Marra of Oklahoma to be Assistant 
Postmaster General for the Bureau of Facilities. 

Mr. O’Marra is 47, born in Jersey City, N.J., on July 7, 
1920. After graduation from high school he joined Butler 
Brothers, Inc., as stockman and buyer’s assistant. 
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He attended night school and received a Bachelor of 
Science degree in education from Fordham University in 
1941. In 1954, he earned a Master of Business Adminis- 
tration degree from New York University’s graduate 
school of business administration. 

Mr. O’Marra joined Western Electric’s manufacturing 
division at Kearny, N.J., in February 1942. He later en- 
listed in the Army. He was commissioned a lieutenant, 
served with an artillery battalion in the European cam- 
paign, and was released from active duty as a captain 
in 1946. He is now a lieutenant colonel in the U.S. Army 
Reserve. 

He returned to Kearny works after the war as a per- 
sonnel studies assistant. In 1951, he was promoted to sec- 
tion chief in the industrial relations organization and 2 
years later moved into relay inspection. He became de- 
partment chief in the personnel division at headquarters 
in New York City in 1955 and attended the company’s 
management training program the following year. 

In 1957, Mr. O’Marra was made an assistant super- 
intendent in the supplies service organization, becoming 
superintendent of personnel administration 3 years later. 

Awarded a public affairs fellowship by the Brookings 
Institution, Washington, D.C., in 1962, he participated 
in a 5-month program designed to familiarize industry 
and labor representatives with government-management 
problems. He served in the Office of the Secretary, De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Mr. O’Marra was named director of public affairs and 
employee information in Western Electric Company’s 
personnel and public relations division in August 1962 
and became director of public affairs and programs in 
July 1964. 

He was transferred to the manufacturing division as 
manager, merchandise and service (area “A”) in Janu- 
ary 1965 and assumed his present position on February 15, 
1966. He is now director of engineering and manufactur- 
ing at Western’s Oklahoma City works. 

He is a former instructor at Rutgers University, where 
he taught management courses in the evening division for 
several years. He is active in community and church 
affairs. 


Distinguished Service Medal 


The President’s Remarks Upon Presenting the Gold 
Star to Admiral David L. McDonald. July 13, 1967 


Admiral McDonald and family; General Westmoreland, 
we are delighted you could be present on this occasion; 
Members of the Cabinet; Members of Congress; Secre- 
tary Nitze; members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff; ladies 
and gentlemen: 


We have come here today to honor America’s Chief 
of Naval Operations. He is a great sailor who has given 43 
years of service to the Nation that he loves. 
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He has earned our country’s highest military award 
for service “other than combat.” This afternoon I want 
to recognize our Navy’s “service other than combat”— 
which is a rather clumsy phrase, but one that encompasses 
an enormous contribution to this Nation’s general 
welfare. 


War is not the only business of the United States Navy. 
Peace—and the guarding of peace—is a constant and a 
primary duty of all who serve beneath our flag. 


The American Navy is an awesome force. A succession 
of fine commanders like Admiral McDonald have fash- 
ioned and maintained it as a superb weapon in times 
of war. But our Navy is also a very subtle instrument for 
peace. 

The peace-making efforts of our Navy make few head- 
lines, even in a place as closely watched as Vietnam. Too 
few people remember that one of the Navy’s earliest mis- 
sions in Vietnam was in the troubled summer of 1954. 

The country had been divided along the 17th parallel, 
into North and South. It was the last time that the people 
of North Vietnam had a free choice between communism 
and democracy. 


Hundreds of thousands of Vietnamese elected freedom. 
They voted for liberty with their feet. With the few pos- 
sessions they could carry, they gathered in the now famous 
harbor of Haiphong. From there the American Navy gave 
them their historic passage to freedom, carrying them, 
their families, and their meager goods south, away from 
Communist rule. 


American transports, American landing craft, and 
other American ships moved 290,000 refugees to freedom. 
And it was one of the most remarkable humanitarian 
operations in history. 

How many people remember that? How many re- 
member the journey of these 290,000—or the other 
600,000 who made their own way south—when they ask 
if the Vietnamese really desire to be free? 

Today in South Vietnam, the men of the Navy still 
work for peace, in “service other than combat.” In re- 
mote hamlets, teams of Seabees are building a free nation 
as part of the pacification effort. 

Throughout South Vietnam, more than 2,000 Navy 
doctors, dentists, and corpsmen help the Marine units in 
this vital “other war.” They work convinced that here, 


among the people, the elusive prize of peace will some- 
day be found. 
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So today we dream of that peace even as we engage in 
war. We are proud to honor this great commander of a 
proud service, a brave legion of Americans who have 
gone to se€a. 

The distinguished Secretary of the Navy—Mr. Nitze— 
will read the citation for this award that a grateful Nation 
bestows upon its great sailor. 


[Text of the citation read by Secretary Nitze] 


The President of the United States takes pleasure in 


presenting a Gold Star in lieu of the Second Distinguished 
Service Medal to 


ApMIRAL Davin L. McDonaLp 
Unirep States Navy 


for service as set forth in the following 
CITATION: 


For exceptionally meritorious service to the Government 
of the United States in a duty of great responsibility as 
the Chief of Naval Operations from 1 August 1963 to 
1 August 1967. Throughout four years of unprecedented 
military demands in a peacetime environment, Admiral 
McDonald’s superb leadership, judgment and _profes- 
sional skill have guided the operating forces of the Navy 
to ever-increasing standards of operational readiness and 
combat effectiveness. In periods of extreme tension, and of 
combat itself, naval forces have repeatedly proven ready 
and responsive in support of United States interests beyond 
our shores. Under Admiral McDonald’s executive direc- 
tion, these forces have responded so superbly, and new 
capabilities and concepts have been fostered so effectively, 
as to markedly increase not only the readiness of the Navy 
itself, but also the national appreciation and respect for 
naval forces as a vital, responsive factor in the protection 
of the United States and its citizens, and in the defense of 
the free world. By his professional leadership and devotion 
to duty as the Chief of Naval Operations during this most 
difficult and challenging period, Admiral McDonald has 
rendered exceptionally valuable and distinguished service 
and has contributed greatly to the success of the United 
States and friendly forces engaged in combat, and to the 
protection of citizens of free nations around the world, 
thereby upholding and contributing to the highest tradi- 
tions of the United States Naval Service. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 1:06 p.m. in the East Room at the 


White House. As printed above, this item follows the text of the 
White House press release. 
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n 
a 
¢ THE PRESIDENT’S NEWS CONFERENCE OF 
s JULY 13, 1967 
n 
Held With Secretary of Defense Robert S. McNamara, Gen. Earle G. Wheeler, 
and Gen. William C. Westmoreland. 
n Tue Presment’s SUMMARY OF DiscuUSSIONS ON VIETNAM 
d 
THE PresweENt. I thought it would be desirable, since it was necessary for 
General Westmoreland to return to this country, to ask him to come from 
South Carolina, where he has buried his mother, to visit with me briefly 
before he returned to his duty. 
The General came in a little after 10 last night and we talked until 
a little after midnight. 
nt We resumed those discussions this morning with Secretary McNa- 
as mara and General Wheeler. We have just concluded them at the luncheon 
to table. 
ed The General will be returning to pick up Mrs. Westmoreland this 
~ afternoon and he is going back to his post in the morning. 
vy I have, in the last few days, received detailed reports on the Vietnam 
' theater from Ambassador Bunker, Mr. Locke, Mr. Komer, Secretary 
of | McNamara, Mr. Katzenbach, and General Wheeler. 
dy | I have read all of those very carefully and have exchanged views with 
nd Secretaries McNamara and Katzenbach, General Wheeler, and Mr. 
-C- Komer about them. 
* I have exchanged messages with Ambassador Bunker and Ambassa- 
dor Lodge. I have talked about the various subjects involved in those 
oe reports in some detail with General Westmoreland: the military opera- 
ini tions there, the plans, the programs, the results, and so forth. 
of I think that it is fair to say that at no time during my Presidency have 
on | I been more pleased with the quality of leadership, namely, the leadership 
ost being provided by General Westmoreland and the leadership being 
as provided by Ambassador Bunker, there than I am now. 
ar We have tried to evaluate our successes—they are many. And our 
ied problems—and they are many. We have tried to find solutions and resolu- 
| tions to some of the unanswered questions—and we have. I know that you 
di. will want to explore some of those on your own. 
Suffice it for me to say that we are generally pleased with the progress 
the we have made militarily. We are very sure that we are on the right track. 
the 


We realize that some additional troops are going to be needed and are 
going to be supplied. The President, the Secretary, the Joint Chiefs, and 
General Westmoreland are in agreement on our needs. 

In consultation with our allies, we will meet those needs as they arise. 
We still have 20,000 or 30,000 under our previous authorization to be 
fitted into Vietnam. We will have others to follow them. 

The exact time, the exact number, the exact type, the exact country, 
we will work on back in Vietnam—following General Westmoreland’s 


return—and also in our discussions with the services here, and the other 
allies involved. 
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We cannot, today, give you any specific figure other than to say what 
Secretary McNamara said yesterday: We can foresee, at this time, no 


necessity to call up the Reserves. 


Secretary McNamara, do you want to observe anything? 


SECRETARY McNAMARA 


SECRETARY McNamara. No, other than to say, Mr. President, 
because of General Westmoreland’s unexpected departure from South 
Vietnam, General Wheeler and I did not have an opportunity to complete 
our discussions with him while we were there. We have done so today. 

I was very happy to have this chance to draw to a conclusion the 
discussions of potential troop requirements that we had begun there. 

THE PresweNnt. General Wheeler, do you have anything you want 


to say? 


GENERAL WHEELER 


GENERAL WHEELER. No, sir; except to say that, as you said, Mr. 
President, we are in accord. The problem now is to settle upon the re- 
sources and how we are going to meet the requirements. 

THE Present. General Westmoreland. 


GENERAL WESTMORELAND 


GENERAL WESTMORELAND. Despite many speculations as to the 
number of troops that I have asked for, the fact is that I have not asked 


for any specific number of troops. 


I have recommended a deployment to Vietnam of a certain number 
of combat units that would comprise a part of a balanced force. I am 
being provided the forces, as I have recommended. 

Over the period of the last 2 years, we have built up in South Vietnam 
a large logistical base which is well organized and is flexible. It is one of our 


real strengths. 


Weare now ina position where for every man that is deployed we will 
get a double return in combat power. Or, to put my thought in other 
words, we have already written off the logistic support. 


We will get greater return in combat power for the forces that are 


henceforth deployed. 


Logistic forces can be provided by military personnel, by contract, or 
by indigenous hire. We are using all of these methods at the moment to 
provide this logistical support. We will continue to do this in the future. 


THE PRESIDENT. Yes, sir. 
QUESTIONS 
NUMBER OF TROOPS 


Q. Mr. Secretary, could you clarify for us what seems 
to be a discrepancy between the figure announced at the 
Pentagon of 264,000 troops in Vietnam and your ex- 
planation yesterday that there were still 20,000 or 30,000 
to come to make 280,000. 


SecreETARY McNamanra. I think you are talking about 
460,000 and 480,000. 


Q. Yes. 


SecrETARY McNamara. The figure I said yesterday 
was 480,000. We have there 450,000 or 460,000 and 
we have on the order of 20,000 or 30,000 to go. They 
will be supplied within the next few weeks. 


ALLIED TROOPS 


Q. Mr. Secretary, will these consultations with the 
allies in the future involve a proposal for an outright 
increase in the number of troops they have in the field? 

SecrETARY McNamara. We don’t request troops from 
our allies for use in Vietnam. I think we must engage in 
joint discussions of the requirements. 
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They are assuming responsibilities, as are we, as sover- 
eign states for participation in the defense of Vietnam. 
We will counsel with them as to their views as to what 
the requirements are and how we might jointly fulfill 
those. 


SOUTH VIETNAMESE EFFORT 


Q. General Westmoreland, could you comment for us, 
from your viewpoint in Saigon, on the adequacy of the 
mobilization and effort by the South Vietnamese? 


GENERAL WESTMORELAND. During the last 3 years 
the South Vietnamese Armed Forces have more than 
doubled in strength. This includes the three major com- 
ponents, namely, the regular ground forces—the ARVN, 
the regional forces, and the popular forces. This has in- 
volved quite a strain on their leadership resources. 

During the past year there was a slowdown in the cre- 
ation of new units because we realized about a year ago 
they were overextending themselves. They have made tre- 
mendous strides during the past year in improving their 
quality and their general proficiency. 

They are now in a position where they can, again, 
expand. It is implied that during the coming year, there 
will be an increase in the strength of their forces. I cannot 
give you the specific numbers, but the increase will be 
fairly substantial. 


BASIS FOR TROOP REQUESTS 


Q. General Westmoreland, could you tell us, to help 
us understand both the present situation and, as these 
periods are repeated of troop requests, just how you do 
recommend, how you frame your recommendations, 
without necessarily giving away any specific numbers? 


GENERAL WESTMORELAND. This matter is under con- 
stant study. It is a function of the enemy strength, the 
Vietcong strongholds that must be cleared and pacified, 
the objectives that we set for ourselves in connection with 
clearing areas, holding areas, opening up lines of com- 
munication, invading well established VC base areas, 
containing North Vietnamese forces—such as along the 
demilitarized zone in Western Pleiku and Kontum. 

Needless to say, our requirement for U.S. forces has 
to take into consideration the free world military assist- 
ance forces and the ARVN forces. Our plans are based 
on integration of all of these type forces into a single 
military force and a great deal of study is given to it. 


IMPACT ON DRAFT CALLS 


Q. Mr. Secretary, could I ask you, quite apart from 
the figures that may be involved, what will be the impact 
of the additional personnel needed on the draft calls? 

SecRETARY McNamara. There won't be any signifi- 
cant impact on current draft calls. The statements I made 
at the President’s ranch last November will still hold. 


The draft calls for 1967 will be significantly lower than 
for 1966 in total. 
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TOUR OF DUTY 


Q. Mr. Secretary, along that line, will there be any 
need to increase that one-year tour of duty? 

SECRETARY McNamara. No, definitely not. I am glad 
you asked that question. None of the plans that we are 
considering involve any change in the basic program of 
a one-year tour of duty in South Vietnam, except for 
those who volunteer to extend their tours beyond that. 

I should say in passing—and General Westmoreland 
can add to this—a substantial percentage of the men 
have volunteered for an extended tour, but the basic tour 
is 12 months. 





THE MILITARY SITUATION 


Q. Sir, what is your outlook? What can we expect in 
the next year or so in military terms in Vietnam? 

Tue Presipent. I wonder if you could tell us what 
we have done in the last year and expect in the next year, 
very briefly. Touch on this “stalemate” creature. 

GENERAL WESTMORELAND. The statement that we 
are in a stalemate is complete fiction. It is completely un- 
realistic. During the past year tremendous progress has 
been made. I think the Secretary noted this during his 
recent trip. 

The Secretary was there about 9 months ago and I 
am sure that the progress was evident to him. I live it 
from day to day and it is not as evident to me as it is to 
visitors who come in periodically. 

It is like watching your children grow up. The grand- 
mother comes and sees them once a year. She is always 
surprised at the extent to which they have grown. 

I am living with the situation day-to-day and it is 
more evident to visitors than it is to me, but when I re- 
search my memory, go back into the records, it becomes 
quite evident that we have made tremendous progress. 

We have opened up roads. They are now being used 
not only for military purposes but for commercial 
purposes. 

We have invaded long-established base areas represent- 
ing tremendous investment value such as in the vicinity 
of Saigon. We have pushed the enemy further and fur- 
ther back into the jungles. 

The enemy had planned to take control of the two 
northern provinces, Quang Tri and Thua Thien. He has 
been stopped. He has suffered large casualties. 

The enemy had planned to take over domination of 
the highlands. Again, he has been defeated and great 
casualties have been suffered. Greater population has been 
secured and taken away from Communist domination. 

The revolutionary development program has made en- 
couraging progress. It has a long ways to go, I admit, 
but the government’s program is off to a good start. 

The ARVN troops are fighting much better than they 
were a year ago. They are showing greater professionalism. 
We have paramilitary units that are defeating North 
Vietnamese regular forces and Vietcong main forces. A 
year ago this was unheard of. 
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The number of defectors coming into the government 
has substantially increased. The ratio of friendly troops 
killed to those killed by the enemy continues to increase. 
It has doubled during the past year. 

The number of weapons lost by the government forces, 
compared with those captured from the enemy, has turned 
in favor of the Vietnamese forces. 


Two years ago they were losing two weapons for every 
one captured. Now they are capturing two to three weap- 
ons for every one they lose. These are all very favorable 
trends. 

I think to measure progress, one has to think in terms of 
objectives. Our objective in South Vietnam is to give the 
people freedom of choice, to resist the aggression from 
the North, to try to give the people protection from the 
terror and intimidation of the Vietcong. 

On the contrary, the enemy’s objectives have been to 
terrorize the people, to disrupt the revolutionary develop- 
ment program, to take over more of the population, to 
sabotage the roads and lines of communication. 

He has failed in achieving his objectives. We have suc- 
ceeded in attaining our objectives. Despite the fact that 
North Vietnam has now apparently fully mobilized 
sending their best troops and leadership to the South, 
developed a very large air defense system and having 
her physical infrastructure progressively destroyed by our 
offensive strategy, our air war, she has nothing to show 
for it. 

The enemy has not won a single significant victory 
during the past year, despite the tremendous effort that 
she has put forth. 


SOUTH VIETNAMESE FORCES 


Q. General, could you explain in connection with 
that why the South Vietnamese have not fully mobilized? 

GENERAL WESTMORELAND. The South Vietnamese 
have a very large force under arms now, over 700,000 
men. This is a considerable military force for a country 
of 15 million, approximately. 

True enough, they are capable of organizing addi- 
tional military forces. As I stated a moment ago, they will 
increase their regular and paramilitary structure during 
the coming year. 

Leadership has been a problem and a major problem. 
Their leadership potential has been stretched almost to 
the elastic limit. 

Training facilities, budgetary considerations, demands 
of the local economy and the local government have, too. 
It makes no sense at all to increase a military force if you 
are going to degrade the quality. 

One has to always strike a balance between quality and 
quantity. I feel that during the past year, we struck a 
pretty good balance—the Vietnamese Armed Forces— 
between the quality considerations and the quantity 
involved. 
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But now that they have had a chance to settle down 
to improve the quality of their force, with emphasis on 
their leadership, they are now in a position to continue 
to expand. 

ADDITIONAL UNITS 


Q. General, was your request for additional units 
primarily for American units? 


GENERAL WESTMORELAND. Frankly, I did not specify. 


POSITION OF NORTH VIETNAM 


Q. I wonder if I could ask you about some stories we 
have been reading and hearing about based on intelli- 
gence reports from the North. There seems to be a divi- 
sion in the North about their judgment on our staying 
power. Is the North weakening now? Do they feel we 
are going to stay there as long as we have to? Are they 
weakening their position? What is your view of that? 

GENERAL WESTMORELAND. Frankly, my intelligence I 
don’t believe is any better than yours in this regard. The 
leadership in Hanoi continues to send the regular troops 
to the South. They are continuing to move supplies to the 
extent that weather and the disruptive effect of our air 
strikes permit to the South. 

As I mentioned a minute ago, their national effort has 
been enormous, almost to the capacity of the country. 
It must be a bit discouraging when they realize they have 
nothing to show for it. 

OUTLOOK 


Q. The coming year—what would be your view of 
what is going to happen? 

GENERAL WESTMORELAND. I am in no position to 
speculate on that. 


NUMBER OF UNITS NEEDED 


Q. General Westmoreland, without going into num- 
bers, could you say, using your phrase “units,” about how 
many units have been agreed upon? 

GENERAL WESTMORELAND. I am not privileged to dis- 
cuss that. 


GENERAL WESTMORELAND 'S REQUEST 


Atvin A. Spivak (United Press International). Will 
this increase, Mr. President, in whatever form it takes, 
fully meet the request that General Westmoreland has 
made? 

Tue Preswent. The General can answer that as well 
as I can. But we have both answered it before. The answer 
is: Yes, we have reached a meeting of the minds. The 
troops that General Westmoreland needs and requests, as 
we feel it necessary, will be supplied. 

General Westmoreland feels that is acceptable, Gen- 
eral Wheeler thinks that is acceptable, and Secretary 
McNamara thinks that is acceptable. It is acceptable to 
me and we hope it is acceptable to you. 
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Is that not true, General Westmoreland? 

GENERAL WESTMORELAND. I agree, Mr. President. 
Tue Preswent. General Wheeler? 

GENERAL WHEELER. That is correct, Mr. President. 
THE PRESENT. Secretary McNamara? 
SECRETARY McNamara. Yes, sir. 

Tue Preswent. Mr. Spivak? 

Mr. Spivak. Yes, sir. 


NORTH VIETNAMESE FORCES 


Q. General, could I ask, sir, how much of the main 
Vietnamese force has been committed to the struggle 
percentage- and otherwise and are we prepared, in case 
the North Vietnamese decide to put the bulk of their army 
against the forces? 


GENERAL WESTMORELAND. There are over 50,000 
regular North Vietnamese forces in South Vietnam right 
now. There are other troops north of the demilitarized 
zone, and there are additional troops in the so-called 
“panhandle” of Laos. 

As to the total number involved, frankly we are not sure. 
It is certainly far in excess of those that we are in contact 
with in the South. 

Now the enemy has a substantial number of forces tied 
up in their air defense system in order to counter our air 
offensive actions to the north. There is a substantial num- 
ber of people involved in maintaining their lines of 
communication. 

No doubt they could send additional troops to the 
South and they may do so. But they will do so at great 
risk. 

As long as we continue our air interdiction program, 
I believe they will be hard pressed to properly support 
them. 


FREE WORLD FORCES 


Q. Sir, will the majority of additional troops or units 
be other than American? 


GENERAL WESTMORELAND. As Secretary McNamara 
pointed out, discussions will be taking place with our 
allies. 

As to the number of Americans, I think it is impos- 
sible to say at this time. I think the Secretary will agree 
with me, I am confident that we will welcome contribu- 
tions from the free world forces. 


SECRETARY McNamara. As the General pointed out, 
there will be significant increases in the Vietnamese forces. 
I believe the other allies will add to their forces as well. 


Reporter. Thank you very much. 


NOTE: President Johnson’s one hundred and fourth news conference 
was held in the living quarters at the White House at 2:10 p.m. 
on Thursday, July 13, 1967. 


As printed above, this item follows the text released by the 
White House. 
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National Advisory Commission on 
Food and Fiber 


Announcement of Transmittal to the President of the 
Commission’s Report, With Secretary Freeman’s 
Letter of Transmittal. July 14, 1967 


President Johnson has received the report of the Na- 
tional Advisory Commission on Food and Fiber. The re- 
port was transmitted to the President by Secretary of 
Agriculture Freeman as Chairman of the President’s 
Committee on Food and Fiber. 

The Committee and the Advisory Commission were 
appointed by President Johnson on November 4, 1965. 
The Commission was directed to make a comprehensive 
study and appraisal of the economic situation and trends 
in American farming, evaluate existing and alternative 
agricultural and foreign trade policies, and develop 
recommendations. The Commission report is the product 
of this 18-month assignment. 


LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 
Dear Mr. President: 


I am transmitting, herewith, the report of the National 
Advisory Commission on Food and Fiber prepared under 
the Chairmanship of Sherwood O. Berg, Dean, Institute 
of Agriculture, University of Minnesota. 

This is a comprehensive detailed report containing 
some 74 specific recommendations. It is the result of 18 
months of intensive work by outstanding men in various 
positions of leadership in the Nation. They have worked 
hard and conscientiously to carry out the President’s 
request. 

The Commission’s recommendations with respect to 
commercial agricultural policy consist of a majority posi- 
tion subscribed to by 16 members and a minority state- 
ment agreed to by the remaining 13 members. Both the 
majority and the minority clearly endorse the shift by the 
Administration in our New Era farm programs to market- 
oriented farm price support and production payment 
systems. This shift was authorized by the Food and Agri- 
culture Act of 1965. Both recognize that adjustment and 
price support programs will be needed until market out- 
lets expand to fully utilize existing productive capacity. 

They urge that the direction of change which has 
characterized the New Era farm programs continue until 
all farm price supports are set modestly below world 
price levels. They recommend that farm income be sup- 
ported by direct payments. The minority would go even 
further and discontinue all price and income stabilization 
programs if and when the current excess productive 
capacity of American agriculture is absorbed by expand- 
ing markets. Except for this difference the Commission 
reached substantial agreement. 

Both the majority and the minority emphasize the need 
for acquiring and maintaining strategic reserves of food 
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and fiber. They propose that the Government buy and 
stockpile to safe levels but such reserves be firmly insulated 
from the usual carryover stocks carried by the private 
trade. 

The entire Commission urges that we shift from using 
parity price standards in our farm program administra- 
tion to a parity income standard. In line with this recom- 
mendation, we are sending to the Congress this week a 
report presenting several measures of parity returns which 
is the product of a two-year study. 

Most of the recommendations for adjustments and im- 
provements in commercial agricultural policy recom- 
mended by the majority of the Commission are already 
in the process of adoption or have been recommended to 
the Congress. 


There are numerous recommendations concerning op- 
portunities for rural people, improvements in welfare 
legislation for hired farm workers, changing technology 
in agriculture, the role of food aid and agricultural aid 
in the developing world, the demand for food and land 
in the future, etc. These recommendations are timely. 
Many of them already have been put into effect by this 
Department or have been included in your messages to the 
Congress. 

Some of the recommendations are directed to the Con- 
gress, some to other Departments of the Federal Govern- 
‘ment, and some to State and local Governments. 


I am confident they all will be carefully considered by 
the Administrators and public bodies to whom they are 
addressed. 

Mr. President, these recommendations and the report 
of your Commission make a major contribution to the 
sometimes conflicting and always complicated problems 
that face us as we seek to better use the agricultural abun- 
dance with which we are blessed and fairly reward those 
that make it possible. 


Sincerely yours, 
OrVILLE FREEMAN 


[The President, The White House, Washington, D.C.] 


NOTE: The report is entitled “Food & Fiber for the Future” 
(Government Printing Office, 361 pp.). 


Reduction of Flood Losses 


Memorandum for the President From the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget Reporting on Implementation 
of Task Force Recommendations. July 14, 1967 


Susyect: Reduction of flood losses—implementation of 
the recommendations of the Task Force on Federal Flood 
Control Policy 

You directed the Bureau of the Budget last August to 
follow-up on the report of the Task Force on Federal 
Flood Control Policy. 
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As we have discussed, flood damages occur not only 
when the Mississippi or the Missouri overflow, but also 
when creeks and streams flood basements, garages, roads 
and farm buildings. Our annual toll of flood losses is in 
excess of one billion dollars. 

To reduce these losses, the Task Force recommended a 
practical program of creative cooperation among Fed- 
eral, State, local, and private entities. The focus of the 
program is the reorientation of Federal programs toward 
aid to State and local governments in planning for and 
regulation of use of lands exposed to flood hazard. 

You will be interested to know that the State of Wis- 
consin has enacted legislation enabling local communities 
to incorporate flood plain regulations into their land use 
controls. Other States are considering the possibility of 
similar legislation. 


Actions taken since August represent substantial initial 
progress toward the twin goals established by the Task 
Force—reduction of flood losses and economic use of the 
Nation’s flood plains. Relatively, these actions cost little 
while the savings in social and financial costs to the Na- 
tion are large and will continue to increase. 


Here is a list of the accomplishments to date: 


—wWith the aid of State, local, and other Federal 
agencies, the Corps of Engineers has prepared a list 
of 5500 urban places with flood problems. The list 
will assist both Federal and non-Federal interests in 
their planning. 

—Affected Federal agencies have established pro- 
cedures for implementing your Executive order 
directing agencies to consider flood hazards in locat- 
ing new installations, in disposing of Federal lands, 
and in considering loans and grants for construction 
or land acquisition. 


—During the first four months of 1967, 17 Federal 
agencies requested flood hazard information from 


the Corps of Engineers for nearly 300 sites in over 
half the States. 


—On June 21, the Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development transmitted draft flood insurance legis- 
lation to the Congress. The legislation recommended 
is consistent with Administration objectives of pro- 
viding a continuing program of aid to flood victims 
and encouraging wise, economic use of the Nation’s 
flood plains. 


At the Administration’s request the Congress raised— 
from $2 to $7 million—the authorization ceiling for the 
Corps of Engineers’ program of providing flood hazard 
information reports to aid local communities in planning 
and regulating the use of their flood plains. Your fiscal 
year 1968 budget includes $6 million for that program. 
The increased funding will allow the Corps to more than 
triple the number of reports completed each year. 
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MONDAY, JULY 17, 1967 


Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


Following is a listing of items of genera] interest which 
were announced to the press but not made public as formal 
White House press releases during the period covered by this 
issue. Appointments which appear in the list of nominations 
submitted to the Senate, below, are not included in this 
listing. 

July 11 

The President met with some 50 young people from Den- 
mark on tour in the United States under the sponsorship of 
the National Society of Crippled Children and Adults and 
the Committee for the Handicapped People-to-People Pro- 
gram. They were accompanied by Harold Russell, Chair- 
man of the President’s Committee on Employment of the 
Handicapped. 


Luther Hodges, newly elected international president of 
Rotary International, met with the President to discuss that 
organization’s plans for encouraging a global exchange of 
expertise in order to accelerate private enterprise in develop- 
ing countries. 

The President has accepted the resignation of Donald E. 
O’Brien as U.S. Attorney for the northern district of Iowa, 
to be effective July 14. 
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July 12 

Governor Richard Hughes of New Jersey, Lewis Bilancio, 
president of the Chamber of Commerce of Glassboro, N.J., 
and Dr. George Neff, associate professor of art at Glassboro 
State College, presented the President with a pen and ink 
drawing of Holly Bush by Dr. Neff in commemoration of 
the summit talks at Glassboro. 

Mohammed Reza Pahlavi, Shahinshah of Iran, will visit 
Washington August 22 through 24. The Shah’s plans for a 
June visit were canceled because of the crisis in the Middle 
East. 


July 13 

The President has accepted the resignation of Arthur S. 
Land as United States District Judge for the district of New 
Jersey, to be effective July 15. 

The President met with Leroy White of West Virginia 
and Mrs. Bertha Evans of Arkansas, former welfare recipi- 
ents who successfully completed training under the Federal 
Work Experience and Training Program. 

Representative Spark Matsunaga of Hawaii and five rep- 
resentatives of the Japanese-American Citizens League paid 
a courtesy call on the President. 


July 14 


Ambassador Alexander Matsas of Greece paid a farewell 
call on the President. 





NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE * 


Submitted July 10, 1967 


KENNEDY M. Crockett, of Virginia, a For- 
eign Service Officer of Class Two, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States of America 


Abell. 


NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE—Continued 


Submitted July 13, 1967 


JoHN L. O’Marra, of Oklahoma, to be an 
Assistant Postmaster General, vice Tyler 


POSTMASTERS (list of 20 names). 


ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT—Continued 
Approved July 7, 1967—Continued 


Be Ga endchaweaena Private Law 90-27 
An Act for the relief of Mr. Robert A. 
Owen. 

TERR: Ce Risantcancadeud Public Law 90-52 


An Act to remove the five-acre limitation 





to Nicaragua. 


Rosert C. Moor, of Virginia, to be Admin- 
istrator of the Small Business Administra- 
tion, vice Bernard L. Boutin. 


MarRIAN N. ROSSMILLER, Of Denver, Colo., to be 
Superintendent of the Mint of the United 
States at Denver. 


LEVERETT Epwarps, of Oklahoma, to be a 
member of the National Mediation Board 
for the term expiring July 1, 1970 (re- 


ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 
Approved July 7, 1967 


--- Private Law 90-21 
An Act for the relief of Giuseppe Tocco. 
--. Private Law 90-22 


on the amount of tobacco allotment acre- 
age which may be leased. 

TR We iecmimisinnaiendinain Public Law 90-47 
Treasury, Post Office, and Executive Office 
Appropriation Act, 1968. 

TE; GG encase Public Law 90-51 
An Act to amend the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended, to authorize 
the transfer of tobacco acreage allotments 
and acreage-poundage quotas. 

BD, Te itdcemenasnncannas Public Law 90-53 


appointment). 


Pau G. Apri, of Nashua, N.H., to be United 
States Marshal for the District of New 
Hampshire for the term of 4 years (re- 
appointment). 


Dr. Rocer W. HeEyns, of California, to be a 
member of the National Science Board, 
National Science Foundation, for the re- 
mainder of the term expiring May 10, 
1970. 


Submitted July 11, 1967 


POSTMASTERS (list of 62 names) . 


Submitted July 12, 1967 


Davip STATLER BLack, of Washington, to be 
Under Secretary of the Interior, vice 
Charles F. Luce. 





Does not include promotions of members 
of the Uniformed Services, nominations to 
the Service Academies, or nominations of 
Foreign Service Officers. 


PP, ee Private Law 90-23 
An Act for the relief of Doctor Raul E. 
Bertran. 

pee Private Law 90-24 
An Act for the relief of Doctor Ernesto M. 
Campello. 

Seen: Rec ksadienennnne Private Law 90-25 


An Act for the relief of Dr. Ubaldo Gregorio 
Catasus-Rodriguez. 

TER, FI itenicicmnen Private Law 90-48 
An Act to continue until the close of Sep- 
tember 30, 1967, the existing suspension 
of duties on certain forms of nickel. 

TRE. Gi ietitttisivatiieciacintions Private Law 90-26 
An Act for the relief of Chang-You Wu, 
doctor of medicine. 

WEAR: SG weitttadaccaces Public Law 90-49 
An Act to continue until the close of June 
30, 1970, the existing suspension of duties 
on manganese ore (including ferruginous 
ore) and related products. 

WD: Wiistnntscdsnnne Public Law 90-50 
An Act to extend for two years the period 
for which payments in lieu of taxes may 
be made with respect to certain real prop- 
erty transferred by the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation and its subsidiaries to 
other Government departments. 


An Act to transfer from the United States 
District Court for the District of Columbia 
to the District of Columbia Court of Gen- 
eral Sessions the authority to waive cer- 
tain provisions relating to the issuance of 
a marriage license in the District of 
Columbia. 





CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 

The releases listed below, made public by 
the Office of the White House Press Secre- 
tary during the period covered by this issue, 
are not included in the issue. 


Released July 11, 1967 

The President’s toast at a luncheon honor- 
ing former Chancellor Ludwig Erhard of 
Germany (advance text). 


Released July 12, 1967 

Biography of Adm. David L. McDonald. 
Released July 13, 1967 

Remarks of the President upon presenting 


the Gold Star to Admiral David L. Mc- 
Donald (advance text). 


CUMULATIVE INDEX TO PRIOR ISSUES 


Third Quarter, 1967 


[See issues dated April 10 and July 10 for Cumulative Indexes for the first 
two quarters. A separate semiannual index will be issued shortly. See Index 
of Contents for documents in this issue. ] 


Acts approved, lists 


Addresses and Remarks 


(See also News Conferences) 
Democratic Governors Conference, 
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Appointments and Nominations 


Ambassador to Nicaragua 

Great Lakes Fishery Commission, 
Commissioner, U.S. Section 

Mint, Denver Superintendent. 

National Mediation Board 

National Science Board 

Pecos River Commission, U.S. rep- 
resentative 

President’s Committee on Mental 
Retardation 

Select Commission on Western Hem- 
isphere Immigration 

Small Business Administration, Ad- 
ministrator 


April, Paul G 
Arkansas, U.S. attorney, eastern dis- 


Armed Forces, Presidential Unit Cita- 


Awards and Citations 
Presidential Unit Citation 


Bailey, Malcolm F 


Beautification programs, President’s 
Council on Recreation and Natural 


Bill Signings 
Older Americans Act Amendments 
of 1967, statement. 


California, Tijuana River flood control 

project mince - 981 
Campaign prospects, 1968 972, 973, 974 
Civil rights 





News conference remarks on_-_-_. 973, 974 


Congress, Communications to 


Strip and surface mining, letters 
transmitting report by Secretary 
of the Interior 

Congressional ethics, news conference 
remarks on 


Cost reduction, Department of De- 











Crime and law enforcement, news con- 
ference remarks on 
Crockett, Kennedy M 


Dairy product imports 

Defense, Department of, cost reduction 
report RS 982 

Democratic Governors Conference. 970, 971 


Digest of White House announce- 
ments 


Doyle, Patrick J. 








982 
-981 





Economic opportunity programs, news 
conference remarks on 


Edwards, Leverett. 
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Executive Orders 


President’s Council on Recreation 
and Natural Beauty, Secretary of 
Transportation as member (E.O. 
11359A) 

Federal-State-local relationships, re- 
marks at Democratic Governors Con- 
ference 970, 971 

Foreign aid, polio epidemic assistance 
to Nicaragua 

Fourth of July statement 








Governors Conference, Democratic. 970, 
Great Lakes Fishery Commission, Com- 
missioner, U.S. Section 


Health programs, Medicare report 
Hearnes, Gov. Warren E 

Heyns, Dr. Roger W 

Hughes, Gov. Harold E 


Imports, dairy products 

Independence Day, 1967 

Interior, Department of the, strip and 
surface mining report 


Jones, Mrs. Bess 
Jones, George. 


Kuchel, Sen. Thomas H 


Latin America, Select Commission on 


Western Hemisphere Immigration. 
Law Day, World 


Maddox, Gov. Lester. 

McKeithen, Gov. John J 

McKernan, Donald 

Medicare, first-year report. 

Mental Retardation, President’s Com- 
mittee on__- 

Mexico, Tijuana River flood control 
project agreement 

Middle East situation, news conference 
remarks on 

Miller, Mrs. Fern V 

Mining, strip and surface 

Mint, Denver Superintendent 

Moot, Robert C 


National Mediation Board 
National Science Board 
New Hampshire, U.S. marshal 


News Conferences 


July 1, at St. Louis (No. 103) 
Nicaragua 
Polio epidemic assistance 
U.S. Ambassador to 
Nugent, Patrick Lyndon 


Odell, John W 
Older Americans Act Amendments of 

1967 
Oliver, Covey T. 


Patent Office, Examiner in Chief. 

Patman, Mrs. Wright 

Pautzke, Clarence F 

Pecos River Commission, U.S. repre- 
sentative — 

Polls, public opinion 

Poverty programs. See Economic op- 
portunity programs. 

Presidential Unit Citation, 8th Air- 
borne Battalion, Airborne Division, 
Army of the Republic of Vietnam-- 

President’s Committee on Mental Re- 
tardation 

President’s Council on Recreation and 
Natural Beauty. 980, 981 
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Proclamations 
— of dairy products (Proc. 





world Law Day, 1967 (Proc. 3791) -. 


Rader, Lloyd E., Sr 
Recreation and Natural Beauty, Presi- 
dent’s Council on 


Reports to the Congress 
Strip and surface mining, 
Secretary of the Interior 

Reports to the President 
Defense, Department of, cost reduc- 


report by 


Republican Governors Conference... 


Resignations and Retirements 
Patent Office, Examiner in Chief, 
Malcolm F. Bailey 
U.S. attorney, eastern district of 
Arkansas, Robert D. Smith, Jr... 
Rockefeller, Mrs. Winthrop 
Rosenberg, Bernard 
Rossmiller, Mrs. Marian N. 
St. Louis, Mo., remarks at Democratic 
Governors Conference. 
Science Board, National 


Select Commission on Western Hemi- 
sphere Immigration 


Selective service, news conference re- 


Small Business Administration, Ad- 





Smith, Robert D., Jr 

State, Department of, ambassadorial 
appointment 

State-Federal relationships. See Fed- 
eral-State-local relationships. 








Statements by the President 

Independence Day, 1967 

Medicare, first-year accomplish- 

ments 

Mexico, agreement on Tijuana River 

flood control project. 

Older Americans, programs for 
Strip and surface mining, report 
Tariffs and trade, dairy product im- 

ports 
Tijuana River flood control project... 
Transportation, Secretary of, member- 

ship on President’s Council on Rec- 
reation and Natural Beauty 
United States courts 
US. attorney, eastern district of 
Arkansas 
U.S. marshal, New Hampshire 


Van Deerlin, Repr. Lionel 

Vietnam conflict 
News conference remarks on 
Presidential Unit Citation, 8th Air- 


borne Battalion, Airborne Division, 
ARVN 


Vietnam elections 
World Law Day, 1967. 
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